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ABSTRACT 



As part of the National Evaluation of School-to-Work 
implementation based on the School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) of 1994, 
a study used student surveys and site visits in eight states to determine 
types and numbers of student participation in work-based activities and the 
quality of internships that students obtain through school. The findings 
include the following: (1) most students participate in brief worksite 

observation activities, and these activities appear to be growing; (2) 
extended internships involve fewer students and do not appear to have 
increased; (3) work-based activities attract a diverse mix of students, with 
female students more likely than males to participate; (4) noncollege-bound 
students are more likely to obtain paid internships, while college-bound 
students are more likely to secure unpaid internships; (5) students find 
internships and job-shadowing experiences helpful in clarifying career goals; 
(6) schools' paid and unpaid internships are more diverse and offer more 
learning opportunities than the positions students find on their own; and (7) 
there is a mixed pattern of changes in students 1 experiences of paid and 
unpaid internships. Recommendations to enhance work-based learning 
opportunities include connecting work-based activities more closely with the 
school curriculum; developing internships that involve a moderate amount of 
time at the workplace; developing workplace activities in settings that 
appeal to male students; and increasing public appreciation of the potential 
benefits of work-based learning. (Contains 11 references.) (KC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



During the 1990s, the federal government sought to expand and enhance work-based learning 
opportunities for high school students. The School-to-Work Opportunities Act (STWOA) of 1994 
authorized “seed money” grants to partnerships of local schools and employers to sponsor a variety 
of activities designed to help students learn about and prepare for careers. Although federal officials 
decentralized program control by giving School to Work (STW) partnerships discretion in deciding 
which kinds of career-focused activities to emphasize, STW advocates viewed the expansion of 
work-based learning as a central objective of STWOA. These advocates ambitiously hoped to make 
work-based activities widely available, arguing that all high school students-regardless of their goals 
or level of academic achievement— could benefit from some type of work-based learning experience. 

While the legislation encouraged partnerships to develop both brief and more extended work- 
based activities, it placed the greatest emphasis on extended internships. The Act suggested that, at 
minimum, partnerships should offer students internships that involve a “planned program of job 
training and work experience” coordinated with the classroom curriculum. This intensive model of 
work-based learning resembled the “youth apprenticeship” demonstrations of the early 1990s, which 
were designed to develop students’ technical, problem-solving, and academic skills (Pauly et al. 
1995; and Silverberg 1996). In addition to these extended internships, STWOA permitted 
partnerships to use federal funds to support the development of two other “permissible” work 
activities: (1) “job shadowing” visits to worksites to learn about the jobs of employees; and (2) 
“school-based enterprises”— that is, student-run businesses, such as a school store, restaurant, or 
bank. 

The features of the national STW initiative— ambitious participation goals, decentralized 
management, and modest federal funding— prompt questions about whether and how it has affected 
students’ work-based learning experiences. The specific kinds of workplace activities schools choose 
to develop can affect both the types of learning opportunities available and the number and mix of 
students who take advantage of those opportunities. Because extended internship programs often 
require a substantial commitment from students, employers, and school staff, these programs are 
often small and are sometimes limited to vocational students. By contrast, brief worksite observation 
activities, such as job shadowing, can more easily be implemented on a large scale. Since they are 
brief, however, these activities usually offer narrower learning opportunities focused mostly on 
exposing students to specific occupations. 

The National Evaluation of School-to-Work Implementation provides a basis for assessing how 
students’ involvement in work-based activities is changing. This ongoing evaluation includes 
surveys of multiple cohorts of students, surveys of partnership coordinators, and site visits. This 
report, part of a series of evaluation reports, draws largely on the student surveys and site visits 
conducted in eight states and focuses on three broad questions: 



1. How many students participate in work-based activities, and to what extent is 
participation in specific activities growing? 
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2. Which groups of students are most likely to participate in work-based activities? 

3. What is the quality of the internships that students obtain through school? 



The key findings relating to each of these questions are summarized below. 



How Many Students Participate in Work-Based Activities? 

■ Most students participate in brief worksite observation activities, and these activities 

appear to be growing. 

Brief worksite observation activities have a broad appeal. Group worksite visits and individual 
job-shadowing experiences typically last only a few hours and hence are easy for employers and 
schools to organize. Parents and school staff often find worksite observation activities attractive, 
because they give students some exposure to the world of work but take little time away from school 
or after-school activities. Sensing that job shadowing might benefit and attract large numbers of 
students, the National School-to-Work Office established National Job Shadowing Day. Other 
initiatives, such as “Bring Our Daughters to Work Day,” sponsored by the Ms. Foundation for 
Women, also gained momentum during the mid 1990s and encouraged more students to participate 
in job shadowing. 

The popularity of job shadowing and worksite visits is reflected in the large and growing 
number of students involved (Figure 1). These types of worksite observation activities were popular 
even before schools began implementing their STW initiatives: in the eight survey states, more than 
three out of five seniors in the class of 1996 had participated in at least one of these two worksite 
observation activities during high school. Two years later, more than two-thirds of class of 1998 
seniors reported participating in a worksite observation activity. Most of the growth was due to the 
expansion of job-shadowing activities (rather than group worksite visits), which grew by about one- 
third, from 25 to 34 percent of students (not shown in figure). 



■ Extended internships involve fewer students and do not appear to have grown. 

Intensive work-based learning activities have engaged fewer students and do not appear to have 
grown recently (Figure 1). Visits to STW partnerships, as well as other recent research, suggest that 
two factors are constraining the growth of internships. First, both schools and employers can incur 
substantial costs in developing these positions, particularly those that offer structured learning 
opportunities that relate to students’ classroom experience. Second, some educators and parents are 
concerned that work-based learning can sometimes curtail the time available for students to spend 
on their academic studies. This issue relates to a broader concern that American high school students 
spend more time working at jobs than do their peers in most other industrialized nations. 
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FIGURE 1 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN WORK-BASED ACTIVITIES 
CLASSES OF 1996 AND 1998 
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or Job Shadow Enterprise Position Obtained Activity 

Through School 



□Class of 1996 ■Class of 1998 



SOURCE: STW 12th-grade student survey, spring 1996 and spring 1998, Mathematics Policy Research, Inc. 
* The difference between the class of 1996 and class of 1998 is significant at .05 level, two-tailed test. 



The evidence available from the STW student survey and other studies suggests that only the 
students in the most time-consuming internships and jobs perform worse at school than those who 
do not have any workplace position. About two-thirds of the jobs and internships that students hold 
during the school year involve less than 20 hours of work per week. Students holding positions with 
these moderate hours have cumulative GPAs in the 12th grade that are just as high on average as the 
GPAs of those who do not work at all (even after we control for students’ background characteristics 
and class rank in 9th grade). About a third of those with jobs or internships work more than 20 hours 
a week, and this group tends to perform slightly worse than their peers. This association, however, 
may or may not reflect the negative effects of working long hours on academic achievement; another 
interpretation is that students who have already become disengaged from school tend to accept more 
time-consuming jobs. Nevertheless, this pattern may reinforce the perception among some educators 
that jobs and internships can interfere with students’ studies. To build support for work-based 
learning, program staff may need to avoid developing internships that are very time consuming or 
that interfere with students’ class schedules. 
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Which Students Are Most Likely to Participate in Work-Based Activities? 



■ Work-based activities attract a diverse mix of students. 

A key objective of the STW movement is to engage diverse students, including those with 
varying levels of academic achievement. This aim reflects both the conviction that all students can 
benefit from workplace activities and the interest in avoiding a stigma traditionally associated with 
many vocational programs. In fact, even before to the implementation of most schools’ STW 
initiatives, schools succeeded in involving a fairly diverse mix of students in workplace activities. 

While schools have achieved diversity, participation rates in specific work-based activities do 
vary by subgroup. Participation rates are generally highest among female students, African 
Americans, and vocational concentrators (Table 1). However, the intergroup differences in 
participation rates are not very large. 



■ Female students are more likely than males to participate in most workplace activities. 

Although STW initiatives generally seek to involve male and female students in workplace 
activities, the student survey suggests that a somewhat larger fraction of female students participate. 
The largest and most statistically significant gender gaps pertain to unpaid internships, but female 
students also have higher rates of participation in paid internships, job shadowing, and school-based 
enterprises. These differences in participation rates are potentially important, because they may be 
related to other emerging gender differences, such as the relatively high rate at which female students 
formulate career goals and articulate them to school staff. For example, a larger fraction of female 
students (61 percent) than male students (51 percent) reported having specified a career goal to 
school staff during high school. In general, students articulating a career goal are somewhat more 
likely to participate in work-based activities. 

Female students’ higher rates of participation in work-based activities may be both a cause and 
a consequence of their willingness to specify and articulate career goals. The ability and willingness 
of female students to specify a career goal may make it easier for staff to place them in a relevant and 
attractive work-based activity. In addition, female students’ work-based experiences may help them 
formulate career goals. 1 Educators may need to explore new strategies for attracting male students 
to activities designed to help them specify and pursue career goals. 



'In addition, female students are somewhat more likely than male students to express interests 
in career areas, such as health, for which some schools have well-developed internship programs. 
Among those articulating any career goal to school staff, about 34 percent of female students 
expressed an interest in health or medicine, compared with only 10 percent of male students. 
Students of both genders who expressed an interest in health had high rates of participation in 
internships (particularly unpaid internships) and in job-shadowing activities. 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS PARTICIPATING IN WORK-BASED ACTIVITIES, 

BY SUBGROUP 
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■ Students who do not plan to attend college are most likely to obtain paid internships, while 

college-bound students are more likely to secure unpaid internships. 

Many of the largest and most established work experience programs— including school co-op 
programs— traditionally attract students who do not plan to attend college. These programs often are 
designed to serve students interested in obtaining jobs, including positions that might continue after 
students graduate. This pattern is reflected in the responses of the class of 1998: students who had 
no concrete plans to attend college during the year after high school were more likely than college- 
bound students to report participating in a paid job or internship they obtained through their school. 
Among those who had some paid position during the school year, 23 percent of students with no 
plans to attend college obtained their jobs through school, compared with 17 percent of those bound 
for two-year colleges and 15 percent of those with plans to attend four-year colleges. 

African American students have somewhat higher rates of participation in paid internships than 
whites, a difference that may be due partly to the racial gap in college enrollment rates. About 20 
percent of African American students had a paid internship, compared to only 1 1 percent of their 
white peers. This pattern could be due to the fact that only about two-thirds of African American 
students had concrete plans to attend a two- or four-year college, compared to three-quarters of their 
white peers. However, even among students planning to attend college, a larger fraction of African 
Americans (16.3 percent) than whites (9.5 percent) were involved in paid internships. 2 African 
American students also had lower overall employment rates than white students, which suggests that 
paid internship programs may provide employment opportunities to some African American students 
who might otherwise have difficulty finding jobs. 

College-bound students and those with high GPAs are somewhat less likely than other students 
to obtain a paid job through school but more likely to have unpaid work experiences. College-bound 
students were more likely than other students both to secure unpaid internships developed by school 
staff and to find these types of internships through other means. This pattern may reflect differences 
in the backgrounds or ambitions of high-performing and low-performing students. Male students 
who did not plan to attend college had the lowest rates of participation in unpaid internships, which 
perhaps reflects these students’ lack of interest in opportunities to explore careers or provide a 
community service. 



2 Indeed, even after controlling for school effects and a variety of background characteristics 
(including parents’ education levels, welfare receipt, grades, and urbanicity), African American 
students are more likely to obtain a position through school. (These statistical analyses did not 
control for family income or social networks.) 
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What Is the Quality of Students’ Work-Based Activities? 



■ Students generally find internships and job-shadowing experiences helpful in clarifying 
career goals. 

Work-based learning activities can help students clarify career goals in both positive and 
negative ways. Some activities may confirm a tentative interest in a career. Others may lead 
students to reconsider a goal or assumption about their future. To inform students’ decisions either 
way, work activities usually must provide a clear sense of what it is like to work in a particular job, 
occupation, or industry. A postsecondary follow-up survey of the class of 1998 sheds light on the 
work-based activities that high school students perceived to have been helpful in clarifying their 
career goals. Respondents were asked about the value of various high school activities in helping 
them to decide what kinds of careers interested or did not interest them. 

The most highly valued work-based learning activities appear to be those that involve an 
experience tailored to the individual student. 3 Students gave high marks to job shadowing, as well 
as to paid jobs and unpaid internships obtained through school. In contrast, two other work-based 
activities— group worksite tours and school-based enterprises— were viewed as somewhat less helpful 
in clarifying career goals. These findings suggest that, to get a sense of the kinds of jobs available 
in an industry and to clarify their goals, students may benefit most from individualized experiences 
and, perhaps, some one-on-one contact with an adult employee (which worksite tours and school- 
based enterprises rarely provide). Internships and job-shadowing experiences may also engage 
students more fully, as students often help plan the activity and report on their experience after it is 
completed. 

■ Schools’ paid and unpaid internships are more diverse and offer more learning 
opportunities than the positions students find on their own. 

The paid and unpaid internships schools offer students appear to have some important 
qualitative advantages over the positions students find on their own. Based on the work experiences 
reported by students in the class of 1998, several advantages of the positions they obtain through 
school are evident (Figure 2). Specifically schools’ internships are more likely than students’ regular 
jobs to: 

1. Be in diverse industries, which increases the chances that students can work in settings 
relevant to their career interests. 



bindings on students’ ratings of the value of work-based activities should not be interpreted as 
indicating which activities they favor over others. Each type of activity engaged students at different 
rates, and only those who participated rated each activity. The fact that few students participated in 
an activity but rated it highly does not necessarily imply that the activity deserves more emphasis 
from partnerships than another activity that involved far more students who praised it only 
moderately. 
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FIGURE 2 

LEARNING OPPORTUNITES IN WORKPLACE EXPERIENCES 

CLASS OF 1998 
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SOURCE: STW 12th-grade student survey, spring 1998, Mathematics Policy Research, Inc. 

* Difference between the positions obtained outside school and through school is significant at .05 level, two-tailed test. 



2. Involve a substantial amount of training and some opportunities to discuss career issues with 
employer staff. 

3. Offer some feedback on students’ worksite performance. 

4. Make use of skills students learned in school or provide experiences that students draw on 
in school assignments. 



These advantages of schools’ internships appear to be robust in the sense that they are not 
attributable to differences between the mix of students who secure positions through school and 
those who find their own job or internship. One might posit that the apparent advantages of schools’ 
internships over the positions students find on their own may simply be a reflection of the high 
motivation levels or other distinctive characteristics of the students who secure internships through 
school staff. However, regression analysis suggests that this is not the case. Controlling for the 
background characteristics and prior academic achievement of students who secure positions through 
school does not affect the magnitude or significance of the qualitative advantages of schools’ 
internships. 4 



4 These regressions controlled for school effects and a variety of student background 

(continued...) 



■ The qualitative advantages of schools’ internships are most apparent for female students, 

vocational concentrators, and those with lower levels of academic achievement. 

The “value added” of schools’ internships can vary for different students. School staff often 
develop work activities to meet students’ individual needs and interests. Moreover, the relative 
advantages of the positions schools develop depend on the kinds of work activities students can 
secure without assistance from school staff. We estimated the value added of schools’ internships 
for specific groups of students by comparing the quality of their internships with the positions they 
find on their own. 

The advantages of schools’ positions are more apparent for three groups: female students, 
vocational concentrators, and students with low levels of academic achievement. Female students 
appear to be more likely than males to use school internship programs as an avenue to work in 
diverse industries. Although female students in the class of 1998 were more likely than males to 
have regular jobs in the retail sector, female interns were more likely than male interns to work 
outside retail. This pattern is potentially problematic: missing opportunities to expose male students 
to diverse jobs may be contributing to the small fraction of males who specify a career goal during 
high school. Vocational concentrators were more likely than other students to draw on their 
internship experiences at school and discuss careers with employers; this is not surprising, since 
many vocational programs encourage students to participate in internships linked to a class. Students 
ranking in the bottom half of their 9th-grade class were more likely than their higher-achieving peers 
to increase their chances of receiving a substantial amount of on-the-job training when they obtained 
their position through schools rather than independently. In addition, among those with unpaid 
positions, these low-performing students were more likely than others to receive evaluations on their 
worksite performance from employers or school staff and to have their internships count toward 
course grades. Internship programs that tend to attract lower- achieving students may be designed 
to provide more structured training and feedback to students than programs that involve higher- 
performing students. 



■ Despite efforts to enhance the quality of work-based learning activities, there is a mixed 

pattern of changes in students’ experiences of paid and unpaid internships. 

Site visits to STW partnerships identified many efforts to strengthen traditional work experience 
programs or to create new programs with high-quality workplace components. One ingredient in 
strengthening traditional programs is to ensure a higher level of staff involvement in developing, 
selecting, and monitoring workplace activities. Many schools have sought to expand or enhance 
internship programs, even though few new resources were available. Drawing on the surveys of the 
classes of 1996 and 1998, one can assess whether there have been recent improvements in paid and 
unpaid positions that students secure through school. 



4 (... continued) 

characteristics (including parents’ education levels, gender, race, welfare receipt, disability status, 
and 9th-grade GPA ranking). 
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